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IN  TWO  PARTS— PART  I. 


fashionable  New  York  society  is  a political  element  that 
should  have  recognition.  She  is  always  marrying.  But 
she  is  always  divorcing  too,  and  divorce  is  thought  far  bet- 
ter of  by  advanced  women  than  marriage.  I've  pointed 
out  to  Papa  that  you  must  be  married  before  you  can 
hope  to  be  divorced.  But,  there!  I must  be  frank 
with  you,  dear  Diary.  I’m  so  stupid  that  I want  to 
marry  my  Jerry  without  ever  thinking  of  divorcing  him. 
Oh,  I guess  I’m  just  a degenerate  retrograde,  after  all! 

Well,  I must  go  to  bed  and  try  to  sleep,  if  I’m  to  be 
in  any  shape  for  our  big  garden  party  tomorrow. 


October  15th,  1952. 

OH,  dear!  I wonder  if  any  young  girl  in  the 
White  House  was  ever  so  troubled  as  I am? 
I was  reading  yesterday  in  a queer  old  book 
about  some  of  the  Presidents’  daughters  who  once 
lived  here.  They  had  an  easy  time.  All  they  seem 
to  have  had  to  dp  was  to  go  to  parties  and  to  have  a 
favorite  color,  which  was  then  worn  by  all  other 
young  girls  and  called  “Alice  Blue”  or  “Helen  Pink” 
or  “Mamie  Mauve”  or  something  like  that.  When 
their  fathers  wanted  a second  term — and  I’ve  hunted 
the  histories  carefully  without  finding  one  who  didn’t 
— the  daughters  were  supposed  to  want  their  fathers 
to  get  it— them — well,  anyway  the  term. 

Now,  of  course  I’m  not  a fool.  I probably  realize 
just  as  well  as  other  women  nowadays  that  man  is  the 
inferior  sex,  and  that  when  women  are  already  hold- 
ing every  other  office  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them 
long  from  the  presidency.  I only  want  to  keep  them 
from  it  four  years  longer.  I can’t  be  President, — at 
least  not  yet;  for  I don’t  think  a woman’s  fitted  for 
public  office  till  she  is  at  least  twenty-five, — so  I 
want  Papa  to  be.  I want  Captain  Jerry  Norton  to 
be  military  aide.  I want — oh,  ought  I to  say  this? 

Yes,  dear  Diary,  I can  confide  in  you.  I’m  afraid 
I’m  just  hopelessly  romantic  and  old  fashioned.  I've 
read  too  many  of  those  funny  old  nineteenth  century 
novels.  There  it  is!  I'm  in  love  with  Jerry,  and  he  is 
with  me.  I 'm  sure  of  that.  Of  course  my  darling  Jerry 
is  a twentieth  century  gentleman:  he  won't  speak 
until  I have  spoken.  But  sometimes  I am  capable 
of  wishing  that  he’d  come  straight  to  me  and  say  in 


October  16th,  1952.  9 p.  m. 

T’M  so  excited  that  I can  hardly  bring  myself  to  .try  to 

tell  you  all  about  the  events  of  the  day,  dear  Diary. 
But  I know  that  later  I shall  want  to  be  able  to  recall  all 
the  emotions  that  I have  experienced,  and  I also  be- 
lieve that  some  day  it  may  be  "interesting  for  people  to 
know  how  we  all  dressed  and  talked  and  behaved  in 
these  old  times. 

My  dress,  of  course,  didn’t  come  home  till  this  very 
morning, — the  way  dresses  always  do, — and  I was  grow  - 
ing frantic.  But  when  it  did  come  it  was  a perfect  darling. 
P^pa  said  he  thought  it  \yas  almost  indecent  just  be- 
; cause  of  the  undivided  skirt,  which  he’d  never  seen  me 
.•  wear  before.  But  honestly  I can't  see  why  it’s  any 
. worse  to  have  two  legs  in  one  skirt  than  to  have  just 
one.  (Privately  I have  to  admit  that  the  result  is  really 
a certain  tightness  across  the  hips;  but  I didn’t  tell 
Papa  that.)  They  used  to  wear  them  undivided  alto- 
gether long  ago,  and  under  just  as  good  Presidents  as 
Papa;  so  I told  him.  Anyhow,  Jerry  liked  it  and  said  I 
looked  just  like  an  old  fasfv  med  picture  in  it.  So  I was 
perfectly  contented.  Besides  which  the  single  skirt  is 
really  the  very  latest,  smartest  thing.  Even  Mrs.  Val- 
lance  liked  my  frock.  And  that  is  a compliment. 

I always  think  it’s  the  greatest  fun  to  see  Clarice 
Vallance;  for  I suppose  there  isn't  anyone  in  America 
who  is  so  fashionable  and  so  attractive  and  so  gay.  It 
was  really  awfully  amusing  today,  her  arrival — she 
came  early  because  she  wanted  to  ask  Papa  some  ques- 
tions about  her  duties  as  a Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Something  or  other  had  happened  to  her  plans; 
so  she  had  flown  over  from  New  York  in  the  train,  and 
on  the  train  she  had  met  dear  Mr.  John  Morpont.  So 
they  came  together  to  the  White  House  where  I was  in 
the  garden.  She  just  rushed  at  me  and  kissed  me.  She 
is  so  happy  to  be  called  Justice  Vallance!  “Sylvia,”  she 
cried,  “I  think  it’s  just  too  darling  of  your  father  to 
make  me  a Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court!  I’m  just  crazy 
about  the  law,  you  know!”  And  then  she  rattled  on 
about  the  loveliest  ideas  she  had  for  doing  the  Supreme 
Courtroom  over  with  deep  mauve — almost  purple — cur- 
tains. And  she  had  ideas  for  some  of  the  cutest  new 
laws  she  thought  ought  to  be  passed.  Really,  it  was  al- 
most five  minutes  before  Mr.  Morpont,  whom  I've 
known  for  years,  got  a chance  to  Speak  to  me.  And 
even  then  Mrs.  Vallance  interrupted  us  at  once. 

“Isn’t-it  the  nicest  thing,  Sylvia?  Today  when  I met 
Mr.  Morpont  on  the  train  I remembered  that  I’d  been 
married  to  him  once — oh,  only  for  two  or  three  days.  I 
divorced  him.  Why  was  it,  John?  I forget.”  And  she 
turned  to  him  so  brightly. 

“Oh,”  he  answered,  “you  wanted  to  go  to  Newport 
on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  and  I couldn’t  get  oh'  till 
the  twentieth.” 

“Yes,  how  stupid  of  you!  Then  I married  again  that 
summer,  I think.  Who  was  it,  John?" 

He  said  it  was  Freddy  Vansittart.  She  wasn’t  sure 
herself;  but  she  thought  it  was  so  sweet  of  him  to  re- 
member. She  has  such  charm,  I think. 

“What  are  your  plans  now?"  I asked. 

“Oh,”  she  said,  “I  don’t  believe  I shall  marry'  again 
till  the  autumn,  possibly  not  till  winter.  I want  to  be- 
come thoroughly  familiar  with  my  duties.  And  I do 
want  the  divorce  laws  made  easier!  Oh,  my  heart 
bleeds  for  women!  Sylvia,  you  have  no  idea  how  tire- 
some it  is  getting  divorced.  1 remember  once  I had  to 
run  up  to  Connecticut  for  a divorce,  and  I was  dining 
and  going  to  the  opera  that  night  in  New  York.  Well, 
the  silly  Judge  and  jury  fooled  about  so  that  I missed 
my  train  and  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  late  for 
dinner.  Really,  it  is  so  tiresome  getting  divorced  that 
sometimes  I think  I shall  never  marry  again." 

I believe  Mr.  Morpont  suspects  what  an  old  fashioned 
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that  romantic  old  way,  “Sylvia,  I love  you!”  But  I 
know  that  would  be  horribly  forward  and  unmanly. 
And  I know  that  I can’t  marry  him  or  even  propose 
to  him  till  after  election.  Such  a marriage  at  this 
moment  might  ruin  all  Father’s  chances  of  detaching 
any  part  of  the  serious  female  vote  from  the  Women’s 
Party. 

Marriage  isn’t  any  too  well  thought  of  nowadays; 
though  of  course  a certain  number  of  women  keep  it 
up,  as  they  keep  up  cigarette  smoking  or  any  other 
small  vice.  There’s  that  fascinating  Mrs.  Clarice 
Vallance,  for  example,  whom  Papa  has  just  appointed 
a Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  because  he  thinks 
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power  in  the  country,  I will  yield  to  no  man,  no  matter 
how  hotly  pursued!” 

I’m  afraid  L snickered. 

“And  this  pledge,”  she  went  on,  looking  coldly  at 
me,  “is  one  that  every  true,  patriotic  American  woman 
is  taking.”  And  she  stalked  away. 

Oh,  am  I a dishonorable  woman,  a traitor  to  my  sex? 
Haven't  I the  right  to  love  Jerry?  Oh,  yes,  yes,  I have! 
Even  that  horrid  old  Blake,  from  the  way  she  looked  at 
him,  if  she'd  only  be  honest — 


I don’t  believe  any  girl  ever  had  so  much  trouble 
as  I!  For  all  the  garden  party,  which  really  was 
lovely,  the  afternoon  was  sad,  somehow.  It  wasn't  Vic- 
tor.' that  was  in  the  air:  it  was  defeat.  I felt  it,  and 
I'm  sure  Father  felt  it.  We’ll  get  the  men’s  vote  pretty 
nearly  solid;  for  Mr.  Bryan’s  candidacy  really  cuts  off 
very  few  votes,  politicians  have  learned  that  from  long 
experience.  But  what’s  that  against  the  solid  woman's 
vote?  Think  of  that  horrid  Massachusetts  with  its 
two  million  female  majority!  Oh  dear,  oh  dear!  Then 
I saw  Blake  and  Mrs.  Vallance  go  for  a stroll  arm  in 
arm,  and  Blake  was  talking  to  Clarice  most  earnestly. 
About  what?  That's  what  I keep  asking  myself.  Papa 
said  he  had  high  hopes  of  the  good  that  might  come 
from  his  appointing  her  to  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
says  that  it  ought  to  inspire  belief  in  his  confidence  in 
women,  when  he  is  willing  to  intrust  the  most  serious 
affairs  of  the  country  to  the  most  frivolous  women. 
But  somehow  I’m  afraid  of  Blake's  influence  on 
Clarice. 

I thought  for  awhile  that  things  were  going  well. 
Mrs.  Vallance  had  a most  satisfactory  interview  with 
dear  old  Chief  Justice  Lee.  That  I know;  for  I was 
there  with  her.  1 think  at  first  he  was  a little  disturbed 
at  her  easy,  breezy  way.  But  I’m  sure  he  had  talked 
with  Father,  and  had  come  to  feel  with  him  that  every 
point  must  be  stretched  these  days  to  conciliate  women. 

It  was  all  about  the  robes  the  Justices  wear,  which 
Clarice  thought  hopelessly  old  fashioned.  She  got 
Chief  Justice  Leo  to  put  his  on,  and  then  in  the  sweet- 
est kind  of  way  tried  to  explain  to  him  how  very  unbe- 
coming that  loose  old  cut  was. 

“Of  course,"  she  said  to  him,  “I  realize  as  much  as 
anyone  how  comfortable  it  must  be  to  go  into  court 
without  your  corsets.” 

“Mv  corsets?  Dear  madam!"  The  Chief  Justice 
fairly  jumped  out  of  his  robe. 

“Well,  my  corsets,  if  you  prefer.”  laughed  Justice 
Vallance.  Then  she  put  on  the  robe  herself  and  ex- 
plained just  how  it  could  be  cut  to  define  the  figure  a 
little  more,  and  how  much  prettier  a ruffled  sleeve 
would  really  be. 

“But,  Madam,"  protested  dear  old  Justice  Lee,  “it 
Would  be  impossible  and  illegal  to_ alter  the  historic 
costume  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  L'uited  States.” 

And  just  here  she  was,  I thought,  so  clever,  so  well 
fitted  to  political  life.  She  didn't  bother  to  argue  with 
him.  'She  just  put  her  hand  for  a moment  on  his  arm. 
“Oh.  I leave  all  that  to  you."  she  said,  “the  legal  aspect 
of  the  mat  ter.  You  settle  that . But  I 'll  send  mv  dress- 
maker to  all  the  Justices  tomorrow,  and  you’ll  see  how 
smart  ydu'll  be."  And  then,  as  she  was  going,  she 
turned  and  said  such  a tactful,  flattering  thing.  “Oh,  I 
forgot,  Chief  Justice  Lee — you  know  so  much  more 
about  this  sort  of  thing  than  I do.  I wonder  if  you 
Continued  on  page  is 


ment  to  speak  my  mind.  Of  course  I naturally 
didn’t  expect  they  would  any  of  them  be  up  to 
date  enough  to  wear  undivided  skirts.  But  surely 
it  isn’t  necessary  to  wear  your  trousers  quite 
plain!  A perfectly  simple  black  serge  pair  may 

be  beautifully  modest  and  womanly, — of  course 
I know  it  is, — but  I do  not  see  the  harm  in  at 
least  a striped  material,  or  a bit  of  braiding,  or  a 
fancy  buckle  to  fasten  your  knickers  at  the  knee. 
And  I don’t  think  it's  fast  to  wear  something  be- 
sides solid  black  or  blue  stockings.  But  probably 
that  great  hulking  Blake  wouldn’t  look  decent 
even  if  she  were  decently  dressed. 

She  evidently  didn’t  know  who  I was;  for  this 
is  what  she  was  saying  when  she  came  near  Jerry 
anti  me. 

“Look  round.  Girls,”  she  called  out  to  the  com- 
mittee women,  “and  see  how  you  like  it.  We'll 
soon  be  making  ourselves  at  home  here. " ' I 

I was  angry.  I spoke.  “You  seem  to  lx*  doing 
that  already,”  I said.-' 

“Yes,  Dear,”  replied  Blake.  “You  do  so  too. 
You  are  a woman,  and  this  White  House  belongs 


J MUSTN'T  forget  that  this  is  not  only  a young 
girl's  diary,  but  a political  memoir  as  well.  I 
must  hurry  on  to  the  arrival  of  Amelia  Blake  and 
the  women  of  her  National  Committee. 

Of  course  if  I were  Papa  I should  never  have 
asked  them  to  our  garden  party.  As  for  me,  I 
hate  that  Blake,  and  I don’t  believe  in  this  mod- 
em doctrine  of  being  polite  to  the  opposing  can- 
didate, and  then  letting  the  country  decide  be- 
tween you.  I believe  it  was  Blake  herself  who 
first  said  that  because  a woman  was  in  politics 
was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  be  a gentle- 
man. But  I don’t  think  Blake  is.  In  the  first 
place,  she  came  late,  and  as  she  was  the  guest  of 
honor  that  wasn’t  polite.  And  then  she  and  her 
committee  scarcely  spoke  to  Father.  They  just 
began  wandering  about  the  house  and  gardens 
in  the  most  impertinent  w$y^  I was  talking  to 
Jeny  by  the  big  fountain  when  she  came  upon 
me.  She  had  three  or  four  of  her  henchwomen 
with  her.  And  in  such  clothes! 

I've  just  got  to  interrupt  my  story  for  a mo- 
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PHOENIX 

MUFFLERS 


Have  you  ever  known  the 
luxurious  warmth  and  grate- 
ful comfort  of  the  instantly 
adjustable  snap  muffler? 
Try  it! 

Dressy  people  know  by 
experience  that  the  exqui- 
sitely designed  PHOENIX 
MUFFLER  lends  a/  touch 
of  distinction.  They  know, 
too,  that  it  serves  the  fur- 
ther purpose  of  keeping  the 
collar  clean. 

There  is  a Phoenix  Muffler  for 
every  specific  wear — for  street  or 
evening  dress  or  motoring. 

Phoenix  shapes  and  exclusive 
Phoenix  effects  satisfy  fastidious 
folks  and  make  a pleasing  addition 
to  any  wardrobe. 

50c,  $1.00,  51.50  to  $5.00 

At  Dry  Good*  Store*  and  Haberdasher* 

PHOENIX  KNITTING  WORKS 

210  Broadway  Milwaukee 


Maker*  of  the  Famous 

Phoenix  Guaranteed  Silk  Hose 


The  D.F  BRIGGS  CO. 

CHAINS 

GUARANTEED  10  YEARS 


It  rise*  Chnln*  wear  and  are 

the  beat  gold  tilled  popular 
priced  chains  that  are  made. 
Jeweler*  sell  them  at  SI. 50 
and  up.  In  addition  to  the 
guaranteed  wear -value  of 
Idn-  (hales.  you  get  beauty 
and  originality  of  designinau 
improved  finish  that  makes 
every  link  a unit  of  perfection. 
They  are  the  (iroduct  of  the  most 
completely  equipped  jewelry  fac- 
tory in  the  norid . A careful  system 
of  inspection  enables  us  to  guar- 
antee lea  years  at  aalMhctafr  ter- 
sire  to  every  purchaser  of  Brine 
( lulus.  We  make  them  In  single 
double  styles.  Lapel  Chains 
l-'otis  for  men.  Neck  and  Lorg- 
• Chains  and  Fobs  for  women, 
in  over  *00  distinct  patterns. 

If  .ou  aul  got  Brirgi  ( kalat  at 
rout  *go«1  uj  hi*  atm* 
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could  tell  me  of  some  nice  easy  book,  a sort 
of  primer  of  the  law.  I thought  I’d  try  to 
read  up  a little  tonight,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
my  duties  tomorrow.” 

And  I thought  his  reply  so  tactful,  so 
sweet  too.  “Oh,  I shouldn’t  bother,  just 
trust  to^woman’s  instinct,  vou  know.” 

“Yes."  she  laughed,  “that’s  really  better,  I 
suppose,  “ 

I think  she  gets  on  so  easily  with  men  that 
she’ll  work  for  bisexual  politics.  But  I wish 
I felt  sure  about  the  meaning  of  that  con- 
fidential talk  she  had  later  with  Blake. 

|'VE  been  sitting  by  my  window  and  look- 

* ing  out  on  the  world  flooded  with  moon- 
light. Straight  before  me  is  the  dear  little 
old  Washington  Monument  half  hidden  by 
the  newer,  bigger  things.  The  night  is  warm 
and  the  air  is  full  of  gay,  laughing  motoring 
parties  whose  lights  flash,  to  and  fro  across 
the  sky.  Perhaps  it’s  a happy  world;  but  I 
keep  wondering  if  it  wasn't  happier  in  those 
old  days  when  they  built  that  darling,  cun- 
ning little  monument  and  love  was  easier 
perhaps,  and  simpler. 

Oh,  I'm  frightened!  Father  has  just  sent 
for  me  to  come  down  stairs  for  a very  im- 
portant conference.  What  can  it  be?  What 
can  it  be? 

Later  the  Same  Evening. 
'T’HIS  was  what  the  forebodings  of  the 

* afternoon  meant:  the  haunting  sense 
that  defeat  threatened,  that  I might  be 
called  on  to  make  some  sacrifice,  to  do  my 
poor  all  to  avert  calamity. 

I went  down  to  the  dimly  lit  library, 
where  Father  and  a dozen  others,  mostly 
younger  men,  were  gathered  like  conspira- 
tors. I scarcely  knew  who  they  were.  I 
saw  Captain  Norton,  a few  diplomats,  old 
General  Warren, — mostly  men  who'd  seemed 
to  like  me,  in  several  cases  men  who  had 
wanted  to  many  me. 

Father  told  me  that  I was  admitted  to  a 
secret  council  of  the  Men's  Party.  And  he 
told  me  the  news.  Vallance  has  deserted  us, 
gone  over  to  the  other  side.  She  came  to 
Father.  She  was  quite  frank  about  it ; I can 
even  see,  through  my  tears,  that  she  was 
quite  charming  about  it.  She  didn't  of 
course  pretend  to  defend  the  way  Blake  or 
her  committee  dressed;  but  she  hopes  to 
change  all  that.  She  said  that  until  Blake 
pointed  it  out  she  hadn’t  realized  that  the 
appointment  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  for  life,  anyway,  and  that  the 
Men's  Party  couldn't  take  it  away  from  her 
now,  even  if  they  wanted  to.  Whereas,  if 
she  got  tired  of  judging, — and,  although  she 
thought  it  was  just  too  cunning  now.  she 
might  get  tired  of  it. — the  Women’s  Party 
stood  ready  to  give  her  anything  she  might 
want  in  return  for  her  political  influence. 
She  might  l>e  Secretary  of  State,  or  a Gen- 
eral. or  an  Admiral,  or  even  perhaps  later  on 
a candidate  for  the  presidency.  So  she  had 
decided  to  be  for  Blake.  Father  appears  to 
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have  reminded  her  of  her  promise  to  him 
but  Mrs.  Vallance  said  she  had  consulted 
Blake  about  that,  and  that  she  had  said 
that  a promise  was  not  a promise  if  given  by 
a woman,  and  especially  if  it  was  to  help 
men.  And  .Mrs.  Vallance  said  that  she 
hoped  Papa  wouldn’t  be  angry,  but  that 
Blake  had  made  politics  seem  just  too  fas- 
cinating, and  that  anyhow  she  was  just 
crazy  to  design  some  new  dresses  for  the 
committee  women,  anyway.  I have  to  ad- 
mit that  all  site  seems  to  have  said  sounds 
very  logical  to  me;  but  I think  it's  horrid  of 
her,  and  it  leaves  us  in  a dreadful  position. 

Everyone  4 was  absolutely  plunged  in 
gloom.  They  spoke  in  low  tones.  Occasion- 
ally I could  just  see  the  gleam  of  Jerry's  gold 
lace  across  the  room.  And  I kept  wonder- 
ing why  they  had  sent  for  me.  Soon  enough, 
however,  I knew. 

Papa  said  that  they  had  gone  over  the 
situation  with  his  friends,  and  that  unless 
Blake  could  somehow  be  induced  to  with- 
draw from  her  candidacy  he  would  be  beaten, 
that  the  sex  would  be  beaten,  and  that  per- 
haps never  again  would  a man  sit  in  the  presi- 
dential chair.  Xo  one  had  been  able  to 
think  of  any  possible  way  in  which  Blake 
could  be  persuaded.  But  Papa  thought 
some  way  could  be  found.  For  his  part,  he 
was  ready  to.-promise  anything  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s power  to  the  man  who  could  do  this, 
could  save  the  party  and  the  sex. 

“And,"  Papa  went  on,  “I've  sent  for  you, 
Sylvia,  because  you’ve  been  not  only  my 
daughter,  but  my  loyal  friend,  my  pal.  I’ve 
wondered  if  there  were  no  reward  that  you 
would  be  willing  to  bestow  on  the  man  who 
would  save  us. " 

I stood  trembling,  not  yet  guessing  what 
he  meant.  Then  I saw  Jerry  Norton  come 
forward  a little  into  the  circle  of  light  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

“He  means.  Miss  Sylvia,"  he  said  gently, 
“that  there  isn't  a man  of  us  here  who  hasn't 
wanted  to  inarry  you.” 

I stood  silent  for  a moment,  my  eyes  on 
his.  Then  I heard  Papa's  voice. 

‘Of  course  you  understand,  Deary,  that 


the  present  boycott  the  Women’s  Party  has 
put  on  marriage  gives  you  an  exaggerated 


value  just  now.  Still,  I think  any  way  you’d 
them.  W” 

girl? 


win  them.  Will  you  do  this  for  me,  little 


Then  Jerry  spoke  again  in  the  darkness. 
“Will  you  make  the  prize  the 
the  world?"  I 


prize  the  best  thing  in 


And  I spoke,  half  dazed.  “Yes,  I will,"  I 
said.  “I  will  marry  the  man  who  can  make 
Blake  give  up  her  campaign." 

Then  it  all  broke  up  in  their  crowding 
around  with  talk  and  congratulations  and 
laughs.  And  then  I slipped  away.  By  the 
door  stood  Jerry 

“It’s  going  to  be  I,  you  know,"  he 
said. 

I blushed,  ■nd  then,  “It’s  got  to  be  you, 
Dear,"  I said. 

To  b&  concluded  next  Sunday 


anything  better?  What  does  it  matter 
about  me?  I came  into  your  life  when 
you  were  a man.  Let  her  stone  me,  cast 
me  out  as  unworthy,  a backslider — what 
does  it  matter,  Hugh?  But  you  came  into 
her  life  almost  forty  years  ago, — a morsel 
of  herself,  her  dream,  her  glory.  She  has 
not  long  to  live,  Hugh,  not  long.  She  must 
live  those  years  believing  you  have  always 
been  like  her  dream  of  you.  I,  who  am 
really  a stranger  to  her,  except  that  I loved 
you  once,  can  leave  her  that  dream  to  the 
nd.  And  so  must  you,  her  son.  Promise 
me!  Don’t  let  all  I’ve  done  blow  away  to 
nothing.  Let  her  condemn  me,  Hugh.  Let 
her  die  loving  you,  believing  in  you."  She 
fairly  clutched’  him.  Her  eyes  were  a fa- 
natic's. “The  mother  love  in  her  has  the 
whiteness,  the  perfection,  of  Heaven.  Soil 
it.  wound  it,  and  she’ll  die  in  torment.  I am 
_ oung  still.  My  life  is  still  going  to  mean  a 
great  deal  to  me.  Hers  is  closing.  She  must 
adore  you,  believe  in  you.  to  the  end.” 

She  waited.  The  white  road  was  silent. 
Then  she  saw  a bitter  thing.  Hugh  was 
weening  into  his  hands  as  a child  weeps. 

I never  knew  you  before  today,  Janet. 
Oh  I wish  I had!  I wish  I had.  I am 
ashamed." 

“Never  mind  us,”  she  insisted.  “You 
give  me  your  promise?”  j 

He  saw  that  it  put  a meaning  into  life  for 
her.  “She  shall  never  know,"  he  said  in  a 
broken  whisper.  “As  long  as  I live  I’ll  be 


Continued  from  page  7 

what  she  believes  me  always  to  have  been. 

They  said  foodby  simply.  There  was  no 
hesitation,  no  complication.  He  had  lost 
her  long  ago*  He  watched  her  through  the 
whiteness  until  the  blazing  marquetry  of  the 
sunset  swallowed  her  dark  figure. 

Later,  at  home,  he  felt  the  twist  of  the 
screw.  He  told  his  mother  they  had  parted. 
She  eyed  him  like  a mother  robin. 

“And  you,  dear?  You,  my  son?  Does  it 
make  you  unhappy?"  she  asked.  Unselfish 
passion,  a white  glow,  palpitated  in  her  face. 
Her  hands  were  strained  up  to  reach  his 
shoulders;  for  she  was  a small  woman. 

“No,  mother  I expected  it.  I am  not 
unhappy. " 

“Then,”  sh*  said  contentedly,  “it  doesn’t 
matter.  Well  never  speak  of  her  again. 
Kiss  me — nrBdear,  my  baby,  my  own." 

HIS  TEMPORARY  NAME 
"WT/HAT  name  have  you  given  your  last 
born,  Dick?"  asked  a Southern  man 
of  a negro  in  his  employ, 

“Me  an'  mah  wife  has  decided  to  call  him 
Elijah  Pro  Ton  Morgan,"  answered  the  ne- 
gro. with  an  air  of  pride. 

“Why  Pro  Tern?" 

“Dat’s  to  show  dat  de  m ddle  name  is 
only  temp'rary,  Sah,"  explained  the  fond 
parent.  “We- kinder  thought  Elijah  might 
like  to  choose  his  own  name  when  he  growed 
up,  an'  so  we  throwed  in  Pro  Tern  to  show 
him  whar  to  put  ’em." 
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1952” — THE  DIARY  OF  A YOUNG  GIRL 


IN  TWO  PARTS— PART  II. 

New  York,  Oct.  20th. 

TH  E events  of  today,  if  they 
have  laden  me  with  sor- 
row,— such  as  no  girl 
has  ever  before  been  called  upon 
to  bear,  I feel  sure, — have  also 
put  responsibilities  on  me  and 
on  you,  dear  Diary.  I am , I feel 
it,  a historic  character.  Around 
my  head — “my  devoted  head,”  I meant  to  write — has 
raged  the  storm  of  this  last  great  battle,  this  conflict  for 
supremacy  between  the  sexes.  I must  tell  my  story 
carefully:  it  is  history.  I must  set  down  not  only  what 
I saw  and  heard  myself,  but  what  was  reported  to  me. 

We  came  over  from  Washington  yesterday  for  the 
great  final  rally,  the  joint  debate  between  Blake  and 
Papa,  which  was  to  be  the  real  close  of  the  campaign.  It 
was  a pleasant  enough  trip,  though  the  airway  was  hor- 
ribly crowded  and  smelt  terribly  of  electrical  discharges. 
And  of  course  Father  clings  to  that  clumsy,  old  fashioned 
six-planed  car.  As  to  that,  he  clings  to  a lot  of  old 
fashioned  things.  Other  girls  when  they  go  to  New 
York  stay  at  the  Imperial  Columbian  on  200th-st.  The 
President's  daughter  has  to  stay  at  a queer  little  bunga- 
low sort  of  place  ’way  down  in 
the  slums,  the  Plaza,  just  because 
her  grandfather  thought  it  was  a 
good  hotel. 

But  for  all  this  New  York  is  to 
me  always  exciting.  I love  the 
up-air  streets,  especially  the  50’s 
and  tSO's  up,  which  very  often  run 
for  long  distances  right  across  the 
roofs.  The  little  parks  on  the 
towers  are  sweet.  I think.  1 adore 
the  Fifth-ave.  sky  stages.  The 
theaters  are  such  fun  always.  I 
wish  I could  have  had  time  to  go 
to  sec  “Way  Down  East”  and 
David  Warfield  in  a revival  of 
“The  Music  Master. ” And  I long 
to  sec  that  lovely  Lillian  Russell’s 
new  f rocks.  Also  there  was  a most 
wonderful  special  matinde  the 
other  day  to  celebrate  Elsie 
Janis's  twenty-first  birthday.  But 
I am  forgetting  my  story. 

New  York  was  simply  boiling 
with  excitement;  for  it  was  not 
only  the  day  of  the  Great  Joint 
Debate,  but  the  last  day  before 
the  National  Prohibition  Bill 
went  into  effect.  To  me  of  course 
it  isn't  strange  that  it  should  take 
the  whole  strength  of  the  federal 
Government  to  force  prohibition  on  a great  city  whose 
very  name,  Manhattan,  was  taken  from  a cocktail.  There 
was  rioting,  they  say,  and  barricades  erected  in  some  of 
the  streets  of  the  Tenderloin.  Even  women — showgirls 
mostly — fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  young  stock 
brokers;  but  were  finally  dispersed  by  a band  of  patent 
medicine  proprietors,  who  are  the  most  frenzied  and 
fanatical  advocates  of  total  prohibition.  Through  the 
night  I heard  the  noise  of  the  Committees  of  Rounders 
who  had  been  appointed  to  visit  the  saloons  for  the  last 
time.  Their  queer,  sad  song,  with  its  haunting  minor 
melody,  rang  out  on  the  night  air: 

Hush  little  Barroom. 

Don't  you  cry!  (they  sang) ; 

You'll  be  a Drugstore 
By  and  by! 

There  seemed  something  prophetic  and  menacing 
about  it. 

But,  as  someone  said,  what  are  the  problems  of  wine 
and  song  compared  to  the  Woman  Question?  I think 
the  interest  in  the  approaching  Joint  Debate  transcended 
everything  else.  Woman  still  stood  arrayed  against 
man.  Publicly  Father  bore  up  gallantly;  but  I knew 
black  despair  was  in  his  heart,  for  Blake  was  still  like 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

She  has  been  offered  by  my  suitors  almost  all  the 
things  that  women  in  the  past  have  been  supposed  to 
want,  and  every  thing  that  the  woman  of  the  future 
might  be  expected  to  desire.  The  diplomats  have  been 
exceptionally  active.  Lord  Tweed  of  the  Hebrides  of- 
fered to  have  his  aunt,  the  Duchess  of  Cranland,  intro- 
duce Blake  into  the  very  smartest  London  society; 
Comte  Moet  de  Chandon  offered  to  get  her  the  address 
of  a wonderfully  good  and  cheap  dressmaker  in  Paris; 
General  Warren  offered  her  a tip  on  U.  S.  Steel;  then, 
to  vary  things,  Baron  Schdnwurst  told  her  his  Emperor 
would  make  her  a General  if  she’d  come  to  Germany; 
ami  Count  Bijutsu  Iro-Iro  threatened  to  commit  hara- 
kiri  on  her  honorable  doorstep.  (Just  how  I could  have 
married  him  if  he  had  done  so,  I don’t  see;  but  being 
Japanese  he  didn't  think  of  .that.)  Nothing  affected 
her.  No  one  could  think  of  anything. 

I think  1 can  say,  without  seeming  conceited,  that 
the  men  were  ready  to  try.  The  offer  of  my  hand  meant 
something.  Women  seem  still  to  have  that  power  over 
men.  Even  that  horrid  Blake  has  recognized  it  and 
tried  to  utilize  it  in  her  campaign.  If  she  is  elected,  she 
promises  that  her  supporters  will  relax  the— well,  the 
quarantine  regulations  a little.  But  if  she  isn’t  elected 
she  says  there  will  be  no  marrying  at  all  for  four  years. 
And  Papa  says  that  will  swing  the  Fianc6  Vote  all  right. 
Our  party  has  been  stimulating  the  immigration  of  Eng- 
lish spinsters;  but  the  effect  has  been  small  so  far. 


Having  seen  some  of  the  importations,  I can.' t wonder. 

I'm  sure  that  men  must  like  me  a little.  I'm  sure  at 
least  that  Jerry  Norton  cares  for  me.  It  isn’t  merely 
that  I knew  he  had  been  cudgeling  his  darling  brains  for 
some  argument  to  use  on  Blake.  Today  he  broke 
through  all  conventions,  all  restraints.  He  said  he 
didn't  care  whether  it  was  immodest  or  unmanly,  he 
must  tell  me  that  he  loved  me.  I’ve  had  this  moment, 
at  least!  But  what  hope  was  there  that  we  could  ever 
marrv,  that  he  should  be  the  one  to  win  me  by  moving 
Blake?  We  faced  the  facts.  We  sat  silent.  The  sun 
was  slowly  setting, — it  goes  down  a little  after  noon  be- 
hind the  tall  buildings  west  of  our  hotel, — and  gloom  and 
chill  seemed  to  seize  upon  both  our  hearts.  We  said 
nothing;  but  I took  his  hand  and  held  it  to  comfort 
him.  Even  when  dear  old  Mr.  John  Morpont  was  an- 
nounced I still  sat  this  way. 

POOR  children,  poor  children!”  he  said  softly. 

“What  chance  have  I,”  broke  out  Jeny  passionately, 
“of  softening  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar?  Every  possible 
argument  has  already  been  used  upon  Amelia  Blake.” 
Mr.  Morpont  smiled  his  queer,  kind  old  smile.  “Argu- 
ments!” he  repeated.  “They  call  me  an  out  of  date  old 
fossil,  I know;  but  really  isn’t  it  too  much  to  ask  me  to 
believe  that  arguments  will  have  any  effect  upon  a wo- 


where  she  stood  for  a few  minutes  with  her  back  to  him. 

“Yes.  to  you,”  said  Jerry.  He  saw  that  Mr.  Morpont 
was  right:  that  no  one  had  ever  spoken  gently  to  her 
before. 

“Captain  Norton,”  she  said,  and  her  voice  sounded 
softer,  “you  first  of  all  men  have  guessed  my  secret. 
You  could.” 

“Miss  Blake,  I am  in  love.  I am  not  the  sort  of  man 
who  talks  easily  of  such  things — ” 

“I  am  glad  oi  that,”  she  interrupted  him.  “It  makes 
the  compliment  greater  that  you  nave  spoken  at  last." 
“What  1 have  to  ask  of  you  is  hard  to  explain.” 
“Oh,”  she  tossed  back  impatiently  over  her  shoulder 
at  him,  “don’t  explain:  just  ask.” 

“Your  candidacy,”  stammered  Jerry, — “oh,  it  seems  a 
great  sacrifice  to  ask  you  to  make — ” 

“You  feel,”  she  was  still  at  the  window  with  her  back 
to  him,  “you  feel  that  my  candidacy  puts  an  insuperable 
barrier  between  your  love  and — its  object?" 

“Precisely.”  Jerry  says  he  thought  that  all  was  com- 
ing right.  His  heart  beat  fast.  He  felt  it  was  almost 
too  good  to  be  true.  She  turned  to  him  at  last,  and  her 
eyes  were  bright.  (Oh,  I bet  they  were!) 

“You  shall  understand  me  at  last.  You  shall  see  me, 
great,  strong  woman  that  I have  always  been,  as  gentle, 
as  tender,  as  a man.  Jerry,  for  your  sake,  I will  resign 


Soon  I'll  Lead 
My  Pet  Straight 
to  the  Altar  1 " 


man?  They  never  have  had,  Jerry,  and  they  never  will.* 
“But  what  then  is  left  to  me,  Sir?”  asked  Jerry. 

“To  appeal  to  her  kindness,  to  touch  her  heart,  to 
treat  her  us  a woman."  He  looked  more  kind  than  I’ve 
ever  known  a man  to  look  when  speaking  of  Blake.  “It’s 
just  possible  that  no  one  has  ever  treated  her  as  a 
woman,”  he  went  on  meditatively. 

Jerry  sprang  to  his  feet,  an  eager,  boyish  light  in  his 
eyes.  “Perhaps  you  are  right,  Mr.  Morpont,”  he  cried. 
“At  any  rate,  I'll  try,  Sylvia.”  I 

And  he  rushed  away,  i was  happy,  I was  hopeful.  It 
was  nearly  one  o’clock,  and  I went  down  to  lunch. 

By  three  o’  clock  it  was  all  over:  not  lunch,  I mean, 
but  my  whole  chance  for  happiness.  I should  wet  your 
pages  with  my  tears,  dear  Diary,  only  with  a bad  pen 
the  damp  paper  is  so  hard  to  write  on.  I must  try  to  tell 
the  story  as  I heard  it  later. 

Jerry  went  straight  to  the  Women’s  Party  headquar- 
ters, and  sent  his  card  to  Blake.  In  the  outer  office  they 
thought  she  wouldn’t  receive  him:  but  she  sent  word 
at  once  that  she’d  be  delighted.  Oh,  yes,  she'd  see  him 
— we  know  now  why. 

I will  try  to  give  the  conversation  word  for  word  as 
my  own  dear  Jerry  told  it  to  me. 

"ELL,  Captain  Norton,"  was  her  greeting,  “are  you 
another  of  them?  You  don't  want  me  to  give 
up  the  presidency,  do  you?” 

“I’ll  be  honest  with  you,”  said  Jerry,  “because  I want 
you  as  my  friend.  ” 

“I  don’t  object  to  being  that.  And  I believe  in  hon- 
esty between  friends.  Have  a cigar.”  She  passed  the 
box,  and  then  lit  one  herself. 

“I  do  want  to  persuade  you  not  to  run.” 

“My  dear  young  man,”  she  leaned  back  in  her  swivel 
chair  and  crossed  her  legs.  She  had  the  air  of  explaining 
something  to  a nice  child.  “My  dear  young  man,  I am 
too  tired  to  try  to  explain  the  political  situation  to  you. 
The  masculine  mind  was  made  for  something  else  than 
politics.  Man’s  place,  my  dour  boy,  is  in  the  home.” 
“Exactly,  if  it  is  the  right  home,”  Jerry  replied;  clev- 
erly too,  I think.  “Believe  me,  Miss  Blake,  I am  not 
here  to  advance  any  arguments.  I only  have  an  appeal 
to  make  as  man  to  woman.” 

She  knocked  off  a cigar  ash  and  smiled.  “We  busy 
women  of  the  political  and  business  world  can  have  our 
gentler  side  too,”  she  said. 

And  Jerry  was  sure  that  old  Mr.  Morpont  was  right. 
He  went  on.  “I  felt  that  in  you.  Miss  Blake.  I felt 
that,  whatever  others  might  say  or  feel  aboutyou,  I could 
venture  to  talk  to  you  and  to  talk  to  you  of  love.” 
“To  me?”  She  spoke  in  a startled  kind  of  way,  and 
putting  her  cigar  down  she  walked  across  to  the  window. 


my  candidacy!”  He  started  forward.  “How  can  I 
ever  thank  you  enough?”  he  cried  ecstatically.  He  put 
out  his  hand — he  sees  now  that  was  a fatal  mistake. 
The  next  instant  she  had  him  in  a strangle  hold.  Oh, 
my  dear,  how  I can  see  the  awful  scene?  Her  lips  on 
his  cheek,  his  soft  curls  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  rough 

woman’s  coat!  ' 

“When  did  you  first,  know  you  cared  forme?  she 
cooed.  “When  did  ’oo  know  'oo  loved  little  Ameliakins?" 

Perhaps  there  would  have  been  some  chance  of  ex- 
planation, some  chance  for  Jerry;  but  at  that  moment 
Clarice  Vallance  and  several  committee  women  burst 
into  the  room. 

“Blake!”  cried  Clarice. 

“I  will  not  deny  it,”  said  Blake.  “We  love  each 
other.”  And  again  she  pressed  Jerry  to  her  heart. 
“How  about  that  rule  against  marriage?” 

“We'll  call  it  null  and  void— won’t  wc,  Pet?” 

Clarice  was  angry.  “And  here  I’ve  gone  weeks  and 
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As  quickly  she  rushed  away.  And  I, ‘in  my  trailing 
black  gown,  came  slowly  from  behind  the  white  statue 
which  had  hidden  me.  It  was,  if  I say  it  myself,  like  a 
scene  in  a very  good  play. 

Jerry  came  forward  and  caught  my  hands  in  his.  “I 
can't  do  it!  I won't  do  it!” 

I tried  to  soothe  him,  to  quiet  him;  but  he  was  al- 
most beside  himself,  hysterical.  It  was  one  of  the  mo- 
ments when  a woman  must  understand,  must  forgive, 
masculine  weakness.  He  could  scarcely  do  anything 
but  repeat  his  phrases  of  refusal.  Then  the  unexpected 
sight  of  Father  coming  across  the  rotunda  seemed  to 
pull  him  together.  He  waited  for  Papa  with  an  almost 
frightened  calm,  a calm  like  that  just  before  the  storm 
breaks. 


AND  here,  before  I tell  of  the  horrible  scenes  that  are 
**■  to  follow,  I know  that  for  the  readers  of  the  twenty- 
first  century  I ought  to  pause  and  explain  just  exactly 
what  the  political  situation  has  been  since  Blake  re- 
signed and  Vallance  assumed  the  candidacy. 

To  this,  as  to  all  things,  Clarice  Vallance  gives  the 
strong  impression  of  her  individuality,  her  taste.  And 
the  campaign  <luring  the  last  three  days  has  assumed  a 
character  such  as  has  never  before  been  seen  in  the 
world. 

A hint  of  what  was  to  follow  might  have  been  found 
in  the  candidate's  very  first  act,  which  was  to  design  for 
her  supporters  a simple  and  inexpensive  but  very  smart 
“voting  costume.”  On  the  subject  of  this  she  expressed 
herself  at  once  to  the  newspaper  reporters  freely,  frankly. 

“I  will  not,"  she  said 
firmly,  “have  dowdy  wo- 
men going  to  the  polls  to 
vote  for  me!” 

And  from  that  moment 
the  Women’s  Party  seemed 
to  gain  a certain  distinction 
of  tone. 

“ J have  a lot  of  new  and 
very  attractive  political 
schemes,"  Mrs.  Vallance 
said  to  one  interviewer. 
“I  consider  the  mistake 
that  Blake  and  all  female 
politicians  before  her  made 
was  trying  to  do  things  too 
much  as  men  had  done 
them  in  the  past.  I believe 
that  women  should  make 
politick  dainty,  graceful, 
charming. 

“Now,  for  example,  I 
have  quite  a new  idea 
about  the  Women’s  Party. 
1 suppose  it  is  because  1 
have  always  lived  in  a 
small,  very  fashionable  set 
in  New  York:  but  it  seems 
to  me  perfectly  horrid  and 
common  of  a candidate  to 
let  just  everybody  and 
anybody  who  wants  to, 
vote  for  her.  I want  to 
have  the  Women's  Party  composed  only  of  the  nicest, 
most  intelligent,  best  dressed,  best  bred,  smartest 
women. " 

Of  course  the  immediate  effect  of  this  has  been  to 
make  the  election  quite  sure  for  Father,  so  long  as  Val- 
lance is  the  candidate.  But  for  the  future  I should  not 
for  myself  feel  so  sure.  I think  there  is  a profound 
philosophy  in  Clarice's  prophecies,  a philosophy  too 
deep  perhaps  for  masculine  intelligence,  which,  though 
often  quick  and  active,  is  more  on  the  surface  than 
ours  is. 

“This  year,”  Clarice  admits,  “we  shall  lose  votes;  but 
as  soon  as  the  party  is  exclusive,  then  every  woman  in 
America  will  be  determined  to  get  into  it.  and  a great 
many  men  too.  In  the  end  it  will  be  much  larger  and 
nicer  and  much  more  distinguished." 

That  seems  to  me  close,  fine  reasoning.  But  we  have 
been  reckless  of  the  future.  We  have  cared  only  that 
Jerry's  sacrifice  and  mine  had  saved  the  present.  But 
now.  if  Jerry  chucked  Amelia  Blake,  she  would  take 
back  the  candidacy,  she  would  conduct  the  campaign 
with  redoubled  venom,  and  we  should  have  doomed 
men  to  perpetual  slavery. 

All  this  Papa  said  to  Jerry,  to  me.  And  Jerry  was 
firm. 

“I  am,"  he  said,  “perhaps  not  the  stuff  that  heroes 
are  made  of.  I'm  just  a lover.  I can't  somehow  put 
politics  before  Sylvia." 

“Sylvia!”  It  was  Father  appealing  to  me.  And  I 
knew,  as  I stood  there  very  pale,  my  black  dress  stand- 
ing out  strikingly  against  the  white  marble  background, 
that  I had  come  to  the  crisis  of  my  young  girl's  life.  I 
know  that  u woman  ought  to  be  strong,  to  think  of  pub- 
lic good  and  not  private  happiness.  But  somehow  I 
seemed  to  slip  back  through  the  decades  to  a vision  of 
simpler  womanhood  and  of  love  in  some  vincclad  nine- 
teenth century  cottage  with  Jerry. 

“No,  Dad,"  I said,  “I  can't  urge  it  on  him." 

“It's  only  till  after  election,"  cried  Father  in  agonized 
tones,  and  in  a moment’s  silence  we  all  three  faced  the 
treachery  that  we  had  all  three  contemplated.  For  I 
realized  that  I too  had  always  in  my  heart  known  that 
we  meant  that  Jerry  should  break  with  Blake  as  soon 
as  Papa  was  elected.  But  now  Jerry,  with  his  higher, 
purer  man's  instincts,  was  saving  us  from  this.  And  I 
was  glad. 

“No,  it  can't  be  till  after  election  only,”  he  said. 

I don’t  think  Papa  understood.  I think  he  thought 
Jerry'  meant  only  that  he  wouldn’t  be  able  to  prevent 
Blake  from  marrying  him  today.  So  lightly,  unthink- 
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weeks  without  a wedding!  A pretty  sort  of  candidate 
you  make!” 

Blake  turned  on  her — it  was  Jerry's  chance  to  get 
away.  “Well,  you  be  candidate,”  she  said  to  Clarice, 
“if  you  think  you  can  do  it  any  better,  you  horrid 
thing!" 

“Well.  I can  dress  it  better,  anyway,”  retorted 
Clarice. 

That  was  the  last  Jerry  heard.  He  came  straight  to 
Father  and  me.  And  now  we  are  martyrs.  Father  put 
it  to  us  both  in  a way  that  left  us  no  escape.  It  was  our 
happiness  against  the  future  of  the  whole  country. 
Jerry  and  1 can  and  do  save  all  that’s  worth  while  in 
that  old  civilization  that  we  have  both  so  loved.  I 
make  Dad  happy,  and  I keep  a whole  sex  from  slavery. 
Isn’t  it  worth  it?  Mustn't  I do  it?  Yes,  yes!  I must  lx* 
brave,  brave  for  myself  and  Jqrry  too.  I will!  But  I'm 
almost  capable  of  wishing — oh.  I'm  almost  afraid  to 
confide  it  to  you,  poor,  unhappy,  dear  Diary;  I almost 
wish  women  had  never  even  had  the  vote! 

October  23d. 

T DRESSED  today  in  the  deepest  black  and  went 
1 out— no,  forth — heavily  veiled.  1 must  say  that 
when  your  life  is  completely  broken  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  whole  world  that  can  be  of  any  interest  to  you,  it 
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New  York  Is  to  Me  Always  Exciting.  I Love  the  Up-AIr  Streets. 


is  a certain  satisfaction  to  have  a frock  that  will  express 
your  feelings.  1 have  always  looked  moderately  well  in 
black  too:  I think  with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes  you 
generally  db.  No  one,  probably,  has  ever  been  so  un- 
happy as  I. 

1 went  up  to  the  Capitol.  I thought  I should  stand 
languidly  and  yet  gracefully  there  on  the  terrace  looking 
out  at  the  city  where  I had  known  so  much  happiness 
and  now  knew  only  suffering.  Anyone  seeing- me  there 
would,  I was  sure,  at  once  say  to  himself  that  there  was 
a young  woman — not  wholly ‘unattractive — whom  life 
had  used  badly.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  only  person 
who  noticed  me  was  a man  sweeping  off  the  terrace, 
who  asked  me  to  move.  But,  anyway,  it  is  a great  com- 
fort when  one  is  unhappy  to  lie  alone.  I stood  there 
lost  in  thought  for  hours  and  hours— for  at  least  half 
an  hour,  at  any  rate.  And  then  I saw  them! 

Her  clothes!  I once  thought  that  she  might  have  had 
a little  braided  pattern  on  her  serge  trousers.  She  had 
on  an  undivided  sldrt  of  pale  blue  chiffon  cloth  heavily 
trimmed  with  Irish  lace.  The  bodice  was — what  there 
was  of  it,  which  wasn't  much — mostly'  lace  and  strings 
of  pearls  and  a white  feather  boa.  And  her  hat,  though 
I hate  to  admit  it,  was  one  of  those  smart  models  from 
that  wonderful  milliner  in  New  Zealand  who  is  all  the 
rage  now.  But  I must  say  that  it  was  so  loaded  with 
flowers  and  fruits,  etc.,  that  you  might  have  thought 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  done  it  for  her. 
And  this  was  the  Amelia  Blake  who  said  that  we  should 
leave  dressing  to  the  men!  She  was  perfectly  languish- 
ing. She  clung  to  poor  Jerry's  arm  as  they  came  up  the 
slope;  though  I am  sure  she  is  heavier  than  he  a great 
deal,  oh,  it  was  too  dreadful!  It  didn't  seem  to  me 
that  I could  bear  the  sight;  so  I followed  them  at  once 
inti i the  rotunda,  and  managed  to  slip  behind  the  statue 
to  Belmont  where  I could  see  and  even  hear  unobserved. 

It  is  surprising  to  hear  how  foolish  a woman  in  love 
can  be.  . She  called  him  her  “pet,”  her  “darling.”  .She 
used  these  silly  expression?  to  my  own  lamb,  my  sweet- 
heart. my  angel  faced  Jerry.  She  seemed  to  "have  no 
dignity,  no  repose  whatever.  She  fetched  him  ice  water. 
She  took  off  his  hat  because  she  was  afraid  he  was  warm. 

I hated  her;  for  I had  wanted  to  do  it  myself.  And  when 
he  said  merely  “Thank  you,”  she  broke  out. 

“Oh,  how  sweet  of  you  to  say  ‘Thank  you'!  You 
spoil  me,  Jerry.” 

“I  wish  I could!”  the  poor  darling  answered. 

“What  a lovely  compliment.  Dear!  You  mean  I can’t 
be  spoiled.” 

“You  couldn't  be  made  any  worse  than  you  are.” 

“That  comes  from  having  a strong  nature.  But  that 


nature  is  now  all  gentleness,1  all  devoted  to  making  you 
happy.  Do  you  realize  what  the  long,  long  future  before 
you  will  be  like?” 

“Oh.  I realize!”  His  face  seemed  white  with  terror. 
“I  realize  it,  and  it  seems  so  long — so  long!"  . 

She  looked  at  him  sharply.  I could  see  tliat  he  was 
struggling  to  remember  his  pledge  to  Dad  ami  to  me. 

“It  seems  so  long,  even  till  after  election!  was  the 
way  he  finished  the  sentence. 

I must  explain  that  the  wedding  had  IxA  set  for 
after  election.  Papa  had  insisted  on  this,  and  Jem' 
too.  Well.  I must  confide  to  you,  dear  Diafy,  a sus- 
picion that  I wouldn't  breathe  to  a living  soul.  I've 
sometimes  wondered  whether  it  hadn't  come  into  his 
mind  that  after  election,  when  Papa  was  safely  in,  he 
could  break  with  Blake,  repudiate  the  engagement.  < )f 
course  that  wouldn’t  be.  strictly  speaking,  honorable; 
but  then  men  have  no  sense  of  honor,  as  women  under- 
stand it.  For  my  part,  I can  bear  with  their  inconsis- 
tencies, their  lack  of  logic:  it  is  just  part  of  their  mas- 
culine charm.  And  in  this  case,  when  he  wound  Ik*  get- 
ting rid  of  that  horrid  Blake  because  his  little  heart 
turned  to  mo,  I could  forgive  him. 

But  as  I listened  to  the  little  conversation  I have  just 
quoted  and  caught  sight  of  his  companion  from  behind 
the  marble  heroine’s  skirts,  it  came  across  me  that  per- 
haps this  same  suspicion  had  crossed  Blake’s  mind. 
And  I felt  cold  and  frightened;  for  I suddenly  realized 
that  there  had  always  been  this  hope  at  the  back  of  my 
thoughts,  that  I had  never  till  now  really  believed  that 
Jerry  was  lost  to  me  forever.  I clutched  at  the  pedestal 
"to  siipport  myself,  and  I'm  afraid  I almost  fainted 
though  fainting  went  out,  for  women,  at  least  fifty  years 
ago.  Everything  seemed  to  swim  before  me,  to  hum  in 
my  ears.  But  through  this  horrible  confusion  there 
came  to  me  Blake’s  voice.  j 

“Yes,  1 know  it  seems  long,”  and  the  voice} was  soft 
and  treacherous.  “And  so  Amelia  has  a little  surprise 
in  store  for  her  Jerry  winkle." 

She  drew  from  the  folds  of  her  bodice  a horrible  legal 
looking  document.  My  poor  Jerry’s  man's  instinct 
must  have  taught  him  as  quickly  as  did  my  woman's 
knowledge  what  it  was. 

“A  marriage  license!”  she  cried,  waving  it  in  the  mis- 
erable wretch's  face,  and  too  excited  herself  to  see  his 
look  of  terror. 

“Just  one  quarter  of  an  hour's  business  that  I have 
to  transact  up  here.  My  pet  won’t  mind  waiting  for 
me  alone  that  long:  for  when  I come  back  it  will  l>e  to 
lead  him  straight  to  the  altar!" 

Quickly  shebent  over  and  kissed  his  damp,  pftle  brow. 
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She  heard  the  sun  fall  with  a thud  down  the 
sides  of  the  sky.  There  was  no  more  wind. 
The  river  had  ceased  to  run.  The  seasons 
had  stopped  their  rolling.  The  brown  maid's 


hands  were  folded,  her  eyes  were  closed,  and 
her  face  was  turned  to  the  door  of  the  brown 
house.  She  had  reached  the  goal  of  her 
long  reverie,  and  the  great  bath  of  silence 
encompassed  her  round.  She  had  made  her 
exit. 


Throat  Troubles, 
Coughs,  Colds,  Etc, 

The  surest,  pleasantest  remec 
*och  cases  is  those  little  won 
working 
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ingly,  he  made  the  little  remark  that  did  it 
all  for  us,  that  solved  the  problem,  that  will 
set  him  on  the  presidential  chair  again,  that 


They  prevent  or  relieve  inflam- 
mation and  congestion  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  ease  the  throat  and 
invigorate  the  nasal  passages. 

LUDEN  'S  HAS  A HUNDRED  USES 


Beauty— Indoors  and  Out  of  Doors 

A truly  beautiful  woman  looks  as  well  out  in  the  open  air  with  htr  hair  blowing 
about  her  face  as  she  does  in  her  evening  gown,  under  the  glow  of  soft  lights.  But 
her  natural  endowments  should  be  guarded  and  cherished  by  the  most  perfect  means 
obtainable.  The  regular  use  of 

Pond’s  Extract 

Company’s 

Vanishing  Cream 

fives  to  a complexion  the  beauty  that  costume  or  change  of  weather  cannot  impair. 

Gently  applied  with  the  tips  of  the  Angers.  Vanishing  Cream  sinks  Into  the  skin  and  gives  It 
that  clear,  fresh  appearance  which  is  desired  by  every  woman. 

It  Is  compounded  of  the  most  carefully  selected  Ingredients,  and  delicately  scented  with 
Jacqueminot  roses.  Particularly  good  lor  baby')  akin,  as  It  Is  so  pure  and  wholesome.  We  will 
be  glad  to  have  you 

Try  It  at  our  expense 

Send  your  name  and  address,  and  with  It  the  name  and  address  of  your  dealer,  and  we  will  mall 
m you  a liberal  sample.  If  you  desire  a larger  sample,  send 

4 cents  in  stamps. 


‘'Luden’s  Menthol  Cough  Drops 

Civs  Quick  Jtelief “ 

Sold  Everywhere 

Wo.  H.  Luden.  Mir.,  Reading.  Pa..  U.S.A. 


j for  Whooping  Cough, 
Croup,  Asthma, 
y’f  Sore  Throat,  Coughs, 

HflSHtyRfl  Bronchitis,  Colds, 

UaeJ  u/hile  t/oti  deep. " Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

A simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment  avoiding  drugs. 

Vaporized  Crcsoieue  stupa  the  paroxysms  of  Whoop- 
ing Cough  and  relieves  Croup  at  once. 

It  is  a boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

The  air  rendered  strongly  antiseptic,  inspired  with 
every  breath,  makes  breathing  easy,  soothes  the  sore 
throat  and  stop-  the  cough,  assuring  restful  nights. 

Cresolcne  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of 
Scarlet  Fever  anil  Measles  and  is  a valuable  aid  in  the 
treatment  ol  Diphtheria. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years  of 
successful  use.  Send  us  postal  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 

For  Sale  by  All  Druggist* 

Try  C resolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  lor  the  irri- 
tated throat,  composed  of  slippery  elm  bark,  licorice, 
sugar  and  ('resolene.  They  can't  harm  you.  Of  your 
druggist  or  from  us,  10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO  CRESOLENE  CO..  62  Cirllaadt  SI  . NewYirk 

oc  Leeming- Miles  Building,  Montreal,  Canada. 


Pond’s  Extract 

That  reliable  family  standby,  which  is  good  for  cuts, 
burns,  bruises,  etc.  The  standard  for  60  years.  We 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  a sample  and  a booklet  on 
request. 

The  rond's  Extract  Company  also  makes  an  excep- 
tionally delightful  Talc  Powder  and  Toilet  Soap. 
Samples  of  any  of  these  products  sent  on  request. 

POND'S  EXTRACT  CO.,  130  Hudson  St,  Now  York 


r THE  BEAUTY  OF  AUTUMN 

la  Nature's  preparation  for  Winter.  Women  of 
refinement  prepare  lor  the  social  requirements  of 
the  season  and  keep  their  complexions  smooth  soft 
and  velvety  by  using  LABLACHE.  the  greatest  of  all 
beautiliers.  It  helps  Nature  to  overcome  the  effect 
of  Summer  exposure.  A toilet 
necessity  in  every  boudoir. 

Refuse  Substitutes 

They  may  dangerous,  /■■ 'i 
Flesh.  White.  Pink  or 

Cream,  50  cents  a box,  ^ NfifflSa  1 

ol  druggists  mail.  «-  I 

Send  1 ill;:  /or  a so  mp.V  f'  JH  ■ 


1 Was  Deaf  25  Years 

NOW  1 HEAR  WHISPERS  Av 


( Translation ) 

“ Its  wonderful 
delicacy  makes 
D jer  - Kiss  the 
perfume  for  the 
gentlewoman.” 
— Kerkoff,  Paris 
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with  the  power,  that  she  . ,'^uld  leave  the 
childish  delight  in  mere  nanus  to  men.  She 
was  much  struck  by  this.  And  she  seemed 
to  come  easily  to  see  that  a riper,  more  full 
blown  man  like  Father  suited  her  better.  ( >f 
course  she  had  still  a sensitiveness  about 
Jerry:  she  feared  that  she  seemed  like  a 

siren,  luring  men  to  their  destruction.  But 
somehow,  she  admitted,  Dad  seemed  to  have 
got  her.  And  Dad,  who’s  fifty-five  and  bald, 
seemed,  oddly  enough,  to  find  it  quite  easy 
to  believe  that  his  charms  surpassed  Jerry’s. 

I wonder  if  it  can  be  true  that  such  a belief 
comes  easily  to  fat,  plain,  middle  aged  men? 
Anyhow,  when  we  rejoined  them  I could  see 
that  he  already  rather  liked  Blake.  Men 
are  certainly  queer:  they  are  the  enigmatic,  j 
the  unfathomable,  sex. 
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fectly  comfortable. 

and  no  one  sees  them.  k.r  prum 

I will  tell  you  the  pm.  iw*. :«».  w«,785 
true  ••lory . Ik>w  I 

got  deal,  ami  how  I made  myself  hear 

ARTIFICIAL  EAR  DRUM  COMPANY 
AUrta  GEO.  P.  WAY.  N>u]« 
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BEN.  LEVY  CO., 

Trench  Perfumers, 
Dept.  Y.  120  Kingston  8t. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Extract,  Toilet  Water,  Sachet,  Face  sad  Taku  fewier 

At  all  Dealers.  Send  6c  lor  sample  of  Extract  and  Sachet 

Alfred  H.  Smith  Co.,  27  W.  33rd  St..  N.  Y. 


rT,HERh  LL  be  more  history  to  write  to- 
* morrow;  but  this  is  surely  enough  for  to- 
night. There  will  be  a double  wedding.  And 
I am  very  happy.  Jerry  is  a thoroughly 
manly  man.  He  is  not  ambitious  for  himself. 
He  will  be  interested  in  me  and  my  work,  and 
will  for  the  most  part  be  content  with  his 
home  life.  I am  old  fashioned,  I confess  it. 
I believe  men  have  some  right  to  a vote  and 
a share  in  the  Government.  I’ve  helped 
Father  and  his  sex.  That’s  only  fair.  \Ve 


old  Ostrich  feathers  no 
Plano.  . Writ*  for  portic- 


MOTION  PICTURE  SCHOOL 


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  WANTED  You  can 
write  them.  We  teach  you  by  mail.  No  experience  needed. 
Kit;  demand  and  good  pay  Details  free.  Associated  Motion 
Picture  Schools,  704  Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago. 


WRITE  IDEAS  FOR  MOVING  PICTURE  Pl.AYS. 
Make  fco  weekly  spare  time.  Easy,  fascinating  work. 
Literary  excellence  unnecessary.  We’ll  show  you.  National 
Institute,  211  Gaiety  Theatre  Building,  New  York 


1 1 AIR  natural  color,  heauty  an>l  softness.  Pre- 
lim no  venta  tile  hair  iroin  falling  out.  promotes 
TIL  It  Do  its  grow  tli.  prevents  JjikJi  11M , and  gives 
— — tlie  liair  a soft,  glossy  and  healthy  ap|iear- 
ance.  It  will  nor  stain  the  scalp.  Is  not  sticky  or.lirty, 
hod  is  composed  of  roots  herbs,  barks  ami  llowers.  Pack- 
age makes  one  pint.  It  will  produce  the  most  luxuriant 
tresses  from  dry,  coarse  and  wiry  hair,  and  bring  back  ttie 
color  it  originally  was  before  it  turned  gray.  Package 
postpaid  lor  25  cents,  or  five  packages  for  11.00. 
OZARK  HERB  CO.,  Past  G.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Balsam  Pine  Pillows 

M Y»- . * ,,*M  Breathe  the  health-giving, 

'.I  nerve  restoring  pine*  when 

■rtf  1 y.*n  sleep  by  securing  a 

l / * "Breath  0'Tln>  Forest" 

■ "am  Pine  Pillow  made  from 

Well  » vj)l  pure  Balsam  Pine  Needles. 

mZp* — Greatly  relieve*  and  bene- 
■r Ote  sufferers  of  Catarrh, 

sumption. 

Write  foe  descriptive  booklet. 
>UMMI  PILLOW  CO.,  Pspi  C , Memldjl,  Mian. 

V A niCC  Cur  catalog  should  be  in  every  home 
No  trouble  to  get  one.  Send  name  and 
address.  Illustrates  daily  toilet  necessi- 
ties and  guaranteed  complexion  and  other  specialties 

COL- MAC  S0PPLY  COMPANY.  200  South  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CORPORATION* 


INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA 
l east  Cost.  rransacl  business,  keep  booksanywhere  Pres- 
ident Stoddard,  former  Secretary  of  Arizona.  Free  Laws, 
By-Laws  and  Forms.  Reference:  Any  Hank  in  Arizona. 
Stoddard  Incorporating  Company,  Box  Boo,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


century  illusions.  I see,  broadly  speaking, 
that  tne  world  is  woman’s;  but  so  are  its 
responsibilities,  ft  is  my  duty  to  protect 
Jerry  from  too  rough  an  encounter  with  the 
world,  to  keep  him  sheltered  and  happy. 
How  else  can  I expect  that  he  will  give  our 
little  children  that  home  care  which  they — 
no,  even  to  you,  dear  Diary,  I will  say  no 
more.  I am  very  happy  tonight.  Some- 


I\ VESTMENTS 


INVESTMENT  SUGGESTIONS  FURNISHED  to  per- 
sons with  moderate  means;  not  speculators.  State  occu- 
pation and  amount  jou  can  safely  and  profitably  invest. 
Address  Geo.  H.  Heafford  A Co.,  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  DEAF  BEAR  INSTANTLY  with  the  Acousticon 
For  personal  use  ; also  for  churches  and  theatres.  Special 
instruments  You  must  hear  before  you  purchase.  Booklet 
free.  General  Acoustic  Company,  212  Beaufort  Street. 
Jamaica,  New  York  City.  Paris  Branch,  6 Rue  D’Hanovre. 


sD  — A man  or  woman  to  act  as  Our  informal  ion 
All  or  spare  lime  No  experience  necessary. 

0 per  month.  Nothing  to  sell.  Send  stamp  for 

1 Sales  Association,  645  Association  Building, 
lis,  Indiana. 


HUY  I 
under  Ren 
Get  (tight 
acre  and 

subscript 

onization 

AND  IN  SALT  RIVER  YAI.LEV,  ARIZONA, 
Jaevelt  Dam  Raise  oranges,  fruit,  alfalfa,  melons 
It  icturns;  no  failures.  Land  now  selling  fioo  an 
op  Write  to-day  for  new  booklet  and  six  months' 
»>n  to  "The  Earth,"  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves, Gen  Col- 
Agt  ,.A.T  & S.  F.  Ry.,  1130  Railway  Exc.,  Chicago. 

NO 

RTH  CAROLINA  FARM  LAND* 

FARM 
" Nation’ 
tables,  fn 

seekers  a 

Co  , 806  | 

FOR  PROFIT  in  Eastern  North  Carolina  The 
Gaiden  Spot."  Leads  ot  her  localities  for  vege- 
Its  and  staple  farming  on  small  capital.  Home- 
id  investors  write  Carolina  Trucking  Development 
*uthern  Building,  Wilmington,  N C 

LOUISIANA  FARM  LANDS 

BUY  | 
Farms  art 
years.  $2 
property, 
ticulats,  1 

VIRGIN  FARM  IN  LOUISIANA.  OUR 
rich,  high  land.  Won't  need  fertilizer  for  ten 
J.00  per  acre,  any  size  farm  Railroad  through 
learby  markets.  Long  time  payments.  .For  par- 
trite  Genesee  l.umber«Co.,  Box  105,  Genesee,  La. 

1RRIOJ 

under  R>i« 
brings  lar 
fruits  Be* 
onization 

iTED  LAND  IN  SALT  RIVER  VALLEY 
sevelt  Dam,  built  by  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service, 
|e  and  sure  returns  in  alfalfa,  oranges,  melons  and 
ikletand  "Earth,"  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen.  Col- 
tgt.,A.T.&  S.  F.  Ry.,  1152 Railway  Exc. .Chicago. 

AGENT*  WANTED 

